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new first act; this was indispensable that Rienzi might be introduced striking to the earth an injurious Patrician, because this circumstance had peculiarly pleased Mr. Macreacly:s fancy when a boy at school. To make room for the introduction of this new incident, the second and third acts . . . were to be compressed into one. The fifth act, was to be rewritten, that the character of Rienzi might, to the very dropping of the curtain, hold its paramount station on the stage. All these alterations were to be made in a fortnight; the authoress was then to . .*". superintend in person the rehearsals and getting tip of the piece. ... In a fortnight she called on Mr. Macready with the manuscript. To her utter astonishment he received her with the greatest coolness : ' There was no hurry for her play. The managers had another piece at the theatre which must at all events be produced first; and it was very improbable her play could be acted at all/" This other piece was The Fatal Dowry of Massinger. . . .
" Persons of distinguished talent will cease, as they have ceased, to write for the stage. . . . Who are your successful authors ? Planche and Arnold, Poole and Kenney ; names so ignoble in the world of literature that they have no circulation beyond the green-room. ... It is no longer^ the play, but the actors, that the public are called to see. ... I have seen Mrs. Siddons go through the part of Constance, of Isabella, of Belvidera, of Mrs. Beverley, almost without a single burst of applause ; there have been nothing but tears and sobs to interrupt the silence. . . . But this style of simple and natural acting has passed away. The actor of forty pounds a night comes forth to astonish. He is a sort of rhetorical Merry Andrew; and all his excellence consists in the exhibition of a certain round of tricks. . . . Every start, every rant, every whisper, is followed by rounds of applause, and by these [the audience] estimate his merits. The mob are collected to see an enormously paid actor, who acts only for twelve nights, and their expectations must not be disappointed. If they returned home without having been wonderfully astonished, without having something extraordinary and monstrous to relate, they would begin to suspect that the performer did not deserve his wages. The con-